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THE only fault that can be aſcribed to that which our 


anceſtors eſtabliſhed is, that it has not proved to be 
perpetual; which is no more than may be juſtly ſaid 
of the beſt human conſtitutions that ever have been 
in the world. If we will be juſt to our anceſtors, it 
will become us in our time rather to purſue what we 
know they intended, and. by new conſtitutions to 
repair the breaches made upon the old, than to ac- 
cuſe them of the defects that will for ever attend 
the actions of men. Taking our affairs at the worſt, 
we ſhall ſoon find, that if we have the ſame ſpirit 
they had, we may eaſily reſtore our nation to its an- 
cient liberty, dignity, and happineſs, and if we do 
not, the fault is owing to ourſelves, and not to any 
want of virtue and wiſdom in them. 


ALGERNOON SIDNEY'S 
Diſcourſes concerning Government. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


EFORE I enter upon the particular 
ſubject I have to treat, I ſhall attempt, 

in as few words as poſſible, to give a ſketch 
of the hiſtory of the repreſentative ſyſtem 
of Scotland ; and to trace its progreſs from 
a ſtate of the moſt perfect freedom to the 


ſituation in which we now ſee it. 


By the ancient conſtitution of the Scot- 
tiſh parliament, all frecholders, or tenants 
in capite, (formerly the only real proprie- - 
tors of the land) were bound to give perſo- 
nal attendance in the King's parliament. We 
are not, however, to believe, that this part 
of our conſtitution was ever adhered to in 


CR its 
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its full extent. Indeed, the acts which I 
have tg, cite, will be, a, ſufficient proof, that 
the freeholders were often _ remiſs in their 
attention to their duty, or, as we ſhould 
now. call it, the exerciſe of their rights. 4 i 
vr Err 

By an ac t paſſed in the year 1425, du- 
ring the reign of James I. it was ordained, 
that © every freeholder ſhould be bound to 
** appear in perſon, and not by proxy, unleſs 
a ſufficient cauſe ſhould be given for his 

abſence.“ This being found burthenſome 
and s to the ſmaller barons and free- 
holders, it was enacted in the year 1427, 
(only two years afterwards) © That ſmall 


© barons and freeholders need 00 come t to 


Fc parliament, but are to fend from each 


6c 


ſheriffdom two as eee 
i miflaries, or commiſſioners of ſmires. By 


+4787 
act James II. 1457, it was more clearly ſpe- 
cified who were the perſons to whom this 
nidfterice was extended. All freeholders, 
under 20l. Scots of yearly rent, were there- 


in exempted from perſonal attendance. 


In the year 1503, by a ſtatute of James IV. 
a new regulation on this head was adopted. 
It is there enacted, © That freeholders un- 


der 100 merks of the extent * that now is, 


„ ſhall 


NS 
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* Old and new extent are the names given to the 


valuation made, at different times, of the whole lands of 


Scotland. The firſt general valuation is ſuppoled to 


have been taken towards the end of the-13th century, 


in the time of Alexander III. From that period till 
the middle of the 15th, ſeveral new valuations ſeem to 


have been made z and we accordingly, at different pe- 
riods, meet with different valuations called new extent. 
„ The 


(483 
aer ſhall not be compelled t6 attend iti perſon, 
« but ſhalt WT repreſentatives.” 21 

| FREY 
The act of James III. 14 575 tate" Vir Wight) 


* 


« which ordered that all retours ſhould ſpecify both the 


c old extent, and the preciſe value the lands were worth 
c at the time of the inqueſt's ſerving. the heir to his 


ce predeceſſor, has ever ſince given to this laſt valuation 


ce the name of new extent.” It is, therefore, the ex- 


tent alluded to in the act 1503. 


I it be true, as we are told, that, whenever the new 
extent had not been retoured, it was uſual to fix it at 
quadruple the old extent, as being higher rated in that 


proportion, it will neceſſarily follow that a freehold of 


100 merks of new extent was equal to one of 2 5 merks,. 


or 161, 13s. 4 d. Scots, of old extent. It will alſo fol- 
low, that freeholds of this deſcription, vnfil th eq ear 
J = y 


115. 


1587, entitled the proprietors to a ſeat in parliament ; 


from which no act has yet expre/5ly excluded chem; nor 


is * 
* - © £,77 1 8 7 1 1 188 
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Wight on the Election Laws of Scotland. 
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Thus the gleQtion laws of Scotland food 
(ſo far as regarded the repreſentation, of the 


| counties) till the time of James VI. Every 


freeholdex was admitted to give his vote for 
bis repreſentative, however {mall the value of 
his freehold; and every one poſſeſſing more 
than 100 merks of nete extent had a right, 

and 
has the one which eſtabliſhed them in that right ever 


been repealed. It is alſo a curious fact, that ſuch a 
frechold will be found to be little more than double of 


that Which is now required as a qualification to vote at 


an election; ſuppoſing a 40s. land (which is an eighth 
part of the former) to be little more than a fourth of 
the amount of a valuation of 400l. Scots, Thus, the 
aftual property, which, at the end of the 16th century at 
leaſt, entitled the holder to a /aat in parliament, at the 
end of the 18th, affords only two votes for a repreſen- 
tative. This calculation, it will be obſerved, is inde» 
pendent of the difference in the value of money, the 
tent of land, &c. 
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ſonally in parliament.. 
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A great revolution took place in our ſyſ- 
tem of repreſentation in the year 1587. The 
ſtatute of James VI. bears, That no ffree- 
©, holder, unleſs ſuch as poſſeſſed a forty 
“ ſhilling land, (old extent) ſhould have a 
right to vote. That all frecholders poſ- 
« ſeſſing that extent, and under the degree 


* of earls, prelates, and lords of parliament, 


* ſhould be preſent at the chuſing of com- 
« miſſioners.” By this laſt, clauſe, all free- 
holders, - under the degree mentioned, are 
ſuppoſed to have been virtually excluded 


from the parliament but there are certain- 


Dt Ae n 


ly i in the act itſelf no expreſs word, to that 


r 57 


purpoſe. Be that as it may, the Gurus be, 
| queſtion made a wide breach in the ancient 


free 
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free conſtitution of this country. It depriv« 
ed, of theis moſt valuable rights; the whtzle 
body of freeholders under ef old e. 
tent; and thus narrowed conſiderably the 
baſis of our repreſentation. 

1 871 1 

But, if this act was unjuſiſ thoſe which fol- 
lowed were no leſs ſo. By the 21ſt Charles II. 
168 1, it was enacted, that a 408. land ſhould 
continue to be a ſufficient qualification to 
vote; but, if the old extent appeared not, the 
right of voting ſhould then be conſtituted 
by ia property, or ſuperiority, and poſſeſſion 


of lands, holden of the crown, rated at 400l. 


Scots of valuation“. The qualification was 


Dabu. © | by 


» [L443 195 lk # 1.44 {13 


This alludes to the general valuation made du- 
a0 0h o yr vhs 4h 
ring the Commonwealth. After the Reſtoration „the 


land-rax was Nad 1 ſome years, levied according to the 
1915016 1 HA old 
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Next comes the act 16th George. H. It 
is thei 
ſhall be adinitted as a proof ef the old ex- 
tent, but a * retour prior to the year 168 1. 
This ſtatute (as Mr Wight f well ob- 
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ſerves) 
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old — but, in X the yea: 1667, the new valuation 


Wes again adopted, by which Scotland {till continues to 
be aſſeſſed. 


A retour is the act containing the verdict of a 
jury or inqueſt, by which the ſucceſſor is declared, or 
(s me law of Scotland terms it) ſerved heir to the de- 


ceaſed. It alſo mentions the valuation of the lands. 


+ Treatiſe on the Election Laws of Scotland. 


re ordered, that no evidence whatever 
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da by cutting off every kid of e 
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to 681, did, deprive. many. who, "op 


« truly poſſeſſors of a 408, land, of the right 
« of being admitted to the roll, notwith- 


3.65 « if 


2 ſtanding their having a title equally good 
6 5 thoſe who could prove their extent 


05 11 


uch re urs, and notwithſtanding, that 


THY 35 | 
. evidence, ariſing from. their charters 
ne equally fate · 


in > 2 fa; 9 


„Since theſe acts, no e * been 
4 in the baſis of our repreſentation. All 
thoſe who, poſſeſs the property and ſuperio- 

SES B rity, 
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here were few who could produce the evidence 
required. The retour had never been recorded till the 
year 1633 and, prior to that time, the greater part of 
the anciemt retours muſt, by various accidents, have 
been loſt or deſtroyed. 
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9 
rity; or che ſuperiotey alone in property, 
wailſet vr liferent of lands ; valued) at 400 1. 
Scots, and ihoſe few who can produce re- 
tours prior to the year 168 1 of forty ſhilling 
lands, are entitled to vote at elections. The 


evily ariſing from the nature, however ab- 


ſurd, of the qualifications themſelves, would 
have been comparatively ſmall, if the power 
of voting could, by any means, have been 
reſtricted to thoſe who had really an intereſt 
in the lands. But this object it has never 


3 


been in the power of the legiſlature to ac- 


compliſh. Votes out of number have been 
created, 'for the mere purpoſe of political 
jobbing. Theſe votes are generally made 
by wadſet or liferent qualifications. A life- 

rent voter is created by a transfer of the life- 

rent of a bare ſuperiority, producing ſome 
trifling feu- duty. At the death of the voter, 

the 
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me night reverts, to che gtuntef! Ale chen 


transfers it to ſome other perſony and mus 
keeps up a cotitinual ſucceſhon of dependent 
voters; 'Whereof he can create as many ds he 
has forty ſhilling lands or yaluations of 4661; 
Scots upon his eſtate A waglet voter is 8 
perfon; cho has paid, to che proprietor of 


ſuperiority a certain "fun (however ſmall}, 


for the intereſt of which he receives the year- 
ly feu-duties. Nay he may have given no 
price or ' conſideration whatever; and {till 


his vote is held good in law. A term is fix- 


ed, after which it ſhall be lawful for the 


granter to reſume his right, on paying up 


the ſum fixed by the tranſaction. This is 
called the redemption term. When it ex- 
pires, the wadſetter holds his vote at the ſole 
pleaſure of the granter, who can, in one 
moment, annihilate it by paying up the ſti- 
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pulated ſum. This i - the ſituation of almoſt 
all the wadſet votes in x Scotland, | 
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bers for our counties; whilſt proprietors of 
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ſeveral thouſands a-year may perhaps not 
poſſeſs 2 ſingle vote upon their eſtate. 2 
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for ſome time occupied the attention oN 


public. It is a Queſtion of conſiderable 


moment, whether we view it as affecting the 
rights of the landed proprietors; or, as in- 
volving in its deciſion the general intereſts 
of the people of this country. Has not 
every man liberties to protect, and to 


| whom is it not a matter of concern, that 


thoſe who are choſen to defend them ſhould 
be men who will, upon every occaſion, ſpeak 
the genuine opinions of the people ? It is 
time we ſhould be repreſented by men whom 
neither ſelf-intereſt, nor fear, will turn aſide 
from a faithful diſcharge of their duty ; 

| men 
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men who, firangers to faction, u; prove 
themſelves at once che Friends of the Peo- 


TO TAITCTELTFY 


ple, and the Friends of the Conftitution. In 
Scotland particularly it is eſſential to have 
patriotic repreſentatives. "At a diftanee from 
the ſeat of government, and differing in our 
laws and cuſtoms from the reſt of Great 
Britain, we have ſeparate rights to ſupport, 


and. ſeparate, intereſts to watch over. But 


theſe rights and intereſts haye been, at times, 
too lightly conſidered ; nor ought we to. be 


NI 1195401 


ſurpriſed at it, when we reflect, that th the re- 
preſentatives of Scotland are, in | truth, che 
repreſentatives, not of the poopie, but of the 
ariſtocracy *, 


To 


ns a fact perhaps little known, but which I can 
aſſert from having examined the rolls of the different 
counties, that, at laſt general election, about 799 indi- 
viduals returned a majority of the repreſentatives of the 
landed intereſt of Scotland. Of theſe Joo, perhaps, 
one fourth were not real proprietors, and one half; moſt 
probably, held their votes from Peers and other great 
men. ; 


ts ) 
:- To deftroy the unconſtitutional influence 
of the Peers in the election of the Com- 
mons; to reſtrain within proper bounds the 
power of the great proprietors; and to place 
our repreſentation in the hands of the re- 


ſpeQable. and independent land-holders, are 
the Or Oy” of the county reform. 


In a matter fo truly intereſting to the ge- 
neral welfare of the country, let us hope, 
that. party conſiderations will for once be 
loſt tight of. Popular queſtions have too 
long been made the engines of party; and 
the weapons of the people have hitherto 
been wielded only for the intereſt of indivi- 
duals. Let not then the nation be deceiv- 
ed by the inſinuations of thoſe who conſi- 
der the preſent miniſter as the author of 
thoſe evils of which they complain. The 
unprej ju esd mind, which takes a liberal 
and comprehenſive view of things, will 
look elſewhere for the ſource of our diſor- 
ders; and for their remedy will look to 
other mearts than a change of miniſters. 

110 b 1 
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It is a change of hem we require, not of 
men: nchs lng; HThE wweans gf, corruption 
am within his each, here 18, 
wh@will not make cher fublargigns. fbi 
vichy? eee to var u rin 
im Hin ttt eee and, re 
A reform of the eee en of; the peo- 
ple is, perhaps, the moſt efſectual means of 
counteraQing this corrupt influęenge, Which, 
it will be impoſſible, I fear, in our govern- 
ment, totally to eradicate... Men Nhhỹ, are 
named by the, people ;, WhO axe, reſponſible 
to them; who, enjoy their onſidence but 
who. know they will enjoy it onixxas long 
as their conduct is upright, are certainly in f 
that ſituation in which there is the leaſt dan 


ger of corruption. 
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At the Revolution, the evils of an unequal 
repreſentation were leſs. felt, becauſe dhe in- 
fluence of the crown was limited. ,But, when 
we examine the courſe of events. ſince that 
period, we trace the gradual, progreſs of the 
corruption of our government. The power 
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<. ff tfie crow, attnoft dad And rotten as 
* prerd ge has frown" tp ane, with 
«© muck"invbre Frenpth; ar far leſs odium, 
under the name of influence. An influ- 
* ence, which operated without noiſe and 
* Without violence; an influence which con- 
verted the very antagoniſt into the inſtru- 
** ment of power; which contained in it- 
©: {ſelf a perpetual principle of growth and 
renovatton; and which the diſtreſſes and 
the proſperity of the ebuntry equally tend- 
© ed to x upment; Was an admirable ſubſti- 
* tute forsa prerogative, that, being only 
+ theoffipring of antiqtiated prejudices, had 
moulded in its original ſtamina irreſiſtible 
principles of decay and diſſolution *.”* 


When we conſider what additional force 
this influence muſt have drawn (even of late 
years) from the enormofis increaſe of our 
debt and out taxes, and of the places and 
employments in the diſpofal of the Crown, 
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* Burke's Thoughts on the Cauſe of the preſent 
Diſcontents. | 
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T1642frpabay that E practios; our tonſti- 
hh Ned have loft cat piſenſtb uſcthe 
Hngukge of its enthuſiaftic uud mirers) dich 
Netksory points out, as eſfęntial to itꝭ ptefer- 
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In an extenſive country, where the voices 
of the people can only be-colleted: thrbugh 
repreſentatives; aid where, from iti. pro- 
gteſs of corruption, it might even be>dan- 


gerous to extend indiſcriminately>touall the 


privilege of voting for theſe reprafatnattves, 
theiſelection of men,; to hom this ο.eẽer 
is to be entruſted; becomes theli foundation 
on which we are to depend for the ſecurity 
of every right we! enjoy conſitlering 
his ſubject, it is a principle not to be over- 
tooked, that the power of repreſentation, 


wherever it maybe placed, is, like all other 


delegated powers in government idotsuſt 


veſted for the good: of the commuflienqi hot 
for the private intereſt and ad vantag i of 


thoſe individuals, zin whom: the xight of 
voting may: have been excluſively. veſt- 
: ed, 
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ode Far leſs eun choſe indi vidnalg etend 
$6:any thing like a property. ib hein e. 
Ibs che duty of the flegiſlature, cas hen an- 
texeft106 i the people may require itt 
tend their privilege to others, or, by tea 
ferring the _—_ to annul it qu ere 
„ov 20 Story nt Indzys os nl 
Having laid Fat theſe PRA prinei- 
ples, I proceed to examine the actual ſtate o 
the cbunty repreſentation: of: Scotland, (the 
only ſubject to which! mean at preſent to 
appiby them andito ſnhow how far the reme- 
dieb preoſed will e ren for remov- 
ing abel evils complained . 
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When we conſider the Bale which 18 
been preſcribed; the innumerable acts and 


regulations that have been framed for the 


improvement of our election lawvs; and when 


_ we'obſerve;rthat the ſame diſgraceful tranſ- 


actions ſtilbprevail ut this day in our county 
elections, we are led to imagine; that there 
muſt æxiſtꝗ in the ſyſtem itſelf, ſome radical 
defect. Perhaps to one circumſtance alone, 
| the 
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the; nghtcofnyotigoheing attached i ſupr- 


vier und hot, td property, wommiyralembe 
the Origin offer all i ihoſe vines vhich / diſgrage 
dur tepreſe tation It has given mie to the 
ſplitting of eſtates for the putpoſd of mak- 
ing votes ; and We all. know that, hynthis 
mens, the repreſentation of the Commons 
. of Scotland has been fixed in the hands of 
the ariſtooracy. The queſtion mow ne- 


ver aſłkede Whom: do the. frecholders menn 


to return, but, Whom does this dr thiat great 


man intend to bring in for the aquntyuti next 


claction 2. When this is the caſe, things are 


not as they ſhould be. There are tinies in 
which the ariſtocracy ſhould not attempt to 
Uretch their power beyond the limits of their 
arder; datisfied-if they are left (and I hope 


they Will be left) that ſhare in the govern - 


ment \which-the-conftitution' allots to them. 
Oneb of the greateſt cauſes of diſcontent 
at this moment (and in my opinion bne of 
the juſteſt) is the interference of peer in 


_-teerons; but, I ſee little reaſon to-hope, 


that eicher ꝓublie virtue will induce, or a 
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peers will fupport th Reform of the Coun- 
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ſenſeuf fururedangenyfonee em xda. 


chis influence / Nor du Pepe h ur 


ty Repreſentation of Scotland. R. is er- 
tainlyothe/ death-warrant of thrir a p-ẽr; 
but eie, have the conſolation to think; that 
it iets up in its place the natural and in- 
dependent intereſt of the country. This 
isi tlie object af the reform; and it wilb be 
diſpcult fon the ariſtocracy of Scotland to 
wake head againſt the general voice of the 
people, expreſſed upon a point of this im- 
portanat, and a meaſure of ſuch evident 
tim ora ion d blnod: + l 
ei 16/1 O11; MAT LL UL) 
»(The anon; is 3 to two 
general heads, Iſt, The reduction of the 
qualification to 100 l. Scots; and adly, The 
xight of, vgting to be veſted, in the pro- 
Prigtor, not in the ſuperior, of lands. 1 
doubt much, whether any reform ſhort of 
(Als. Wille better our condition; nor do I 
thünk chat, by any other means, we can ef- 
fectually guard againſt the undue influence 
of the peers and of the great Proprietors. 


The 
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trhe oath; preſcribed by the th of Geo: II. 
it, vas zozpeed,- ſhould! have: been ſome 
check: $0 the tenormities committed in the 


o ¹e elections of Scotland. What bas | 


been the effect of this cath? Would it flag 
ger the conſcience. of a great manꝰs voter at 
an election? Hear his reaſoning: Lam deſir- 
edo to ſwear,; that, the lands aridreftate, 
for which I claim a right to vote, is c 
+ tually in my poſſeſſion, and do really 
and truly belong to me, and is my o 
4 proper eſtate ; and is not conbeyedii to 
me in truſt, or for, or in behalf of, a- 
ny other perſon whatſoever.“ Txiis I 
can ſafely ſwear, becauſe the ſuperiority, 
given, me in life-rent, is in my poſſeſs 
ſion; really belongs to me during my life, 
and is, o far as the life- rent goes, (4 
title acknowledged by law to be ſuffi- 
cient) my own: proper eſtate. Now as to 
its being conveyed to me in truſt, &i I 
aſkewhat is a truſt? A truſt is a ſomething 
o mmitted to charge, of which an account 


muſt be given 5 the conveyance ef A thing 


— revokable 
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Erakblioubon Abwikbo dle bag Vie of bus 
nature Can I be fotred>ta-qive mwack 
eoant of the uſe L have made of itt Caribe 
revoked upon abuſe? No ze for ean Wen, 
that neither I, nor any perſbng b n 
< knowledge; in my name, or on my äe- 
<::tountor by my allomance, hath give, or 
c uritends to give, any promiſe, obligatioh, 
bond, backbond, or other ſecurity what- 
4! foevery} other than appears from the tenor 
4, and; contents. of the title, upon which I 

*:nbw claim acight to vote, for re-diſpan- 
cen ini and're-conveying the {aid lands and 
& eftite, in any manner af way whatſoe- 
ver; and as the tenant is bound to pay 
to me, and to no other perſon, ane penny 
Sevts,, ariſing yearly from the ſuperiority, 
can alſo ſwear, *© nor far making the 
<\rents-or- profits thereof forthcoming to 
*<;the uſe or. benefit of the perſon from 
+ whom I have acquired the ſaid eſtate, 
*2 ON any other perſon whatſoever.” I have 
than to make oath, That my title to the faid 
% \Jands and eſtate is not nominal andfidtini- 
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« Gus, creat ated, pa dern. 

« pole of voting oti ig fora member to ſerve 

+ lament.“ I reaſon thus: Hudreds pu 

chaſe bare ſuperioriti ties for the mere 7 5 

of voting; and, if this clauſe does not compre- | 

hend them, it cannot comprehend n me. My 

title is not nominal or fietitious, but real, for 

the life-rent is fully veſted in my NErio! 43 

and the life-rent of a ſuperiority. Na 
by a 


"My, 
ad 
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law of Scotland conſtitutes as u 
right to vote as the property welt. I con 

clude by declaring, M That the ſame is is a 
« true and real eſtate in me, for 1 my own 
{« uſe and benefit, and for the uſe of no 
* other perſon whatſoever ; and that is the 
truth, as I ſhall anſwer to God.“ Thus 
the purpoſe of an oath (in its nature as 
comprehenſive as can be imagined) 1 is de- 
feated by the ingenuity of men, who, if by 
a ſubterfuge, they can explain away the 
words of an oath, think they will eſcape 
the charge of perjury ; although, if the ſpi- 
rit be looked to more than the letter, they | 
muſt be ſenſible that they are guilty of that 


crime. 
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ſs there any remedy for "ou abuſes ? "4 | 
Arte 1344 

know pur One ; a total transfer of the ae 
of voting rom ſuperiority to property. 


th at Ca ; few, to | ſerve a political job, — f : 
be olf | ough to make over the abſolnte, 


l = bl eir lands, when they had no 
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votes Hontinues, the evil muſt remain in 
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force. We have found that oaths are to no 
pur pale. We. way be aflured, then, tha; 
wn will always be found men who will, 
make f ſuch votes, as well as men v hO will _ 


be * to receive them. 


1 
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ith 


| hays endeavoured to . in the In- 
troduction the nature of wadiet and iiferent 
qualifications. If this reform takes place, 


ould adietters upon propertycbe allowed 
1 10 
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to voie? I. think. not: For although the ab- 
uſe. ywauld certainly be leſs frequent, if wad- 
ſets werg confuned to property: yet ere 
would ſtill be a door open to eluſory tranſac- 
tions. Liferenters, under the ſame idea, 1 ould | 
be entitled to vote upon eſtates only Which 
ſallito them by courſe of law, ſuch. as a huſ- 
band in virtue of | the property, of mis, wWite, 
the proprictor of an entailed eſtate, &c. This 
would be neceſſary to prevent ſictitious vgtes 
being made by fraudulent conveyances upon 
property, as they now are upon ſuperiority. 

I have thus far argued for aboliſhing ſu- 
periorities as the only means of preventing 
undue influence in elections. I now come 
to view it in another light, as a matter of 
juſtice to a large and reſpectable hody of 
landed proprietors. In former ages, it hap- 
pened in this country, as in exery other 
where the feudal law had taken root, that 
vaſſals held their lands at the will of their 
ſuperior lords. Their lords appeared in 
the King's Parliament, and by them they 


Were 
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were ſuppoſed to be repreſetited: By de- 
grees, the vaſſals acquired a more perma- 
ment intereſt in their lands, and at laſt 
carte: to hold them as ſecure, and as inde- 
pendent, as their ſuperiors themſelves held 
their's of the Crown. But I need not 
dwell upon a ſubject fo generally known. 
No perfon will diſpute that thoſe called vaſ- 
fals of à ſubject in this country are now the 
abſolute, uncontroulable proprietors of the 
land; and, if property be conſidered, in our 
government, as the baſis of repreſentation, 
upon what principle of reaſon or of juſtice 
can the/rights'of this body of men be with- 
held from them? 

An important point to be conſidered in this 
reform, is the reduction of the qualiſication. 
It is propoſed to lower it to the valuation, 
which now entitles heritors to be com- 
miſſioners of ſupply *. Nothing would, 
507 10 | | in 

The commiſſioners of ſupply, as every one knows, 


in Scotland at leaſt) are thoſe appointed to levy the 
land- 


8 


in, my, opinion, contribute ſo much to 
the. Purity of. our repreſentations, The 
commiſſioners .of ſupply are placed in that 
rank, which forms, in every country, che 
moſt virtuous, and the moſt independent 
part of the community. They are equally 
removed from the extremes of poverty and 
riches, and equally free from the vices and 
corruptions of either. They are the men 
who are the leaſt liable to be acted upon by 
influence of any kind. Their fortunes are 
independent, in the ſituation of life in 
which they are placed. They are above 
the reach of a pecuniary bribe ; their ha- 
bits of life protect them from the influence 
of offices and employments. They will 
neither turn out the dependents of a court, 
nor the ſtipendiaries of a miniſter. To whom 
elſe, then, can we look for the genuine and 
unbialled opinions of the ſound part of. the 
community in this country? y? 
l 16 
land-tax within their reſpective countſes. Their quali- 


fication is 1001, Scots, which may, in general, * from 
5 to 801. Sterling yearly rent. 
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It ische peculiàr advantage of this! plan 
of reform; chat it Opefs no dbbr t thoſe 
ſpeculattive fyſtems of a perfectly equal re- 
Pre ſentation; ſyſtems which I Have al As 
thbught impracticable, in the preſent ſtate 
of ſoeiety among us; and which, could 
they be carried into execution, I am Con- 
vineed, are totally unfit for the ſituation 
of this country. But, in this plan of re- 
form, there is a broad line drawn, a well 
marked limit, which it might be dangerous 
to paſs, but to which the moſt moderate 
cannot, I think, ſcruple to advance. 


; ooo rd - 
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In reducing the qualification to 100 l. 
Scots, we ſhall nearly bring back our re- 
preſentation to the original baſis, on which it 
ood previous to the act of 1681, paſſed 
under the arbitrary reign of Charles II. This 
act, which requires a valuation of 4001. Scots, 
where the old extent appears not, was a ma- 
aifeſt encroachment upon our conſtitution. 
Although it might be difficult to arrive at 
any very acturate idea of the average a- 


mount 


EW) 


| mount of the 40 s. land of old extent, 
in pounds Scots of the preſent valuation, 
yet 17 could hazard : an aſſertion, chat the 
qualification for voting at elections was 
in general near quadrupled by this a0. 
The 4058. lands of old extent will, 1 
believe, never be found to exceed I 501. | 
and generally 1 not 1001. Scots, of the pre- 
ſent valuation. What objection can there 
be, then, to a reduction of the qualification 
to that rate at which it formerly ſtood in 
the conſtitution of the Scottiſh Parliament ? ? 

Another queſtion remains to be examined, 
If this reform be carried into execution, 
What compenſation ought to be allowed to 
the ſuperior, on ſurrendering to the proprie- 
tor his right as immediate vaſſal of the 
Crown? It muſt evidently be calculated upon 
the real intereſt which the ſuperior, at this 
moment, has in the lands. What is this in- 
tereſt? He receives certain feu- duties; and 
he has certain claims upon the lands, which, 
as they occur only upon certain events, are 


called 


1 
called caſualtics of ſuperiority. It has been 
propoſed to allow him, as an equivalent for 


theſe rights, thirty years purchale of the feu- 
dutics, and one years rent of the land. What- 
ever be the ſum to which he Is entitled, in 
this view of the matter, he can found no 
claim to an additional compenſation, upon 
the ground that he may have paid for a qua- 
lification to vote, a price ſuperior to what he 
will receive by this tranſaction. If the corrupt 
ſtate of our repreſentation, and the political 
jobs of individuals, have, of late, ſo far raiſ- 
ed the price of ſuperiorities, as to attach. 
ſomething like an idea of value to the mere 
vote, that can never enter into the conſi- 
deration of the legiſlature. They never 
can regard ſuch imaginary value as a pro- 
perty, nor, as ſuch, think that any equi- 


valent ſhould be given for 1 it. 


The ſuperior, it is propoſed, ſhall be for- 
ced to ſell to the vaſſal. Another queſtion 
QCCUrs, Shall the vaſlal be bound to pur- 
chaſe? 1 think not. In ſome caſes, the pu- 


blic 
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on receiving a proper indemnifieation; but 
doubt much whether the ſame reaſoning 
would-be held good to force another to b 
that property. All that can be faid is, 
Give an equivalent for this object, or you 
ſhall not enjoy the advantages accruing 
from it. If, then, there are vaſſals who re- 
fuſe to buy, the ſuperior muſt continue to 
voten. I ſee no immediate remedy for tHis. 
* od N e een | bn But, 
It has ſince occurred to me, that this might be 
liable to ſome weighty objections. A great 'proprietor 
might prevail upon his vaſſals ut to purchaſe, or the 
vaſſals themſelves might be indifferent about it, and con- 
tent themſelves with remaining as they now are. What 
would be the conſequence? The proprietor would con- 
tinue to make ſuperiority votes, and would thus, in a 
certain degree, render the reform nugatory. As long, 
therefore, as the vaſſal refuſes to buy, let the ſuperior 
continue to enjoy the duties and caſualties ariſing fron 
the ſuperiority. But let the vote, which he cannot claig 
as a property, lie dormant till it be revived in the 1 
of the vaſſal who chooſes to purchaſe. I believe there 


is little chance of that being the caſe for any length of 
time. 


188 
But, in order that this end of chis weſorm 
may hy degrees be 'accomplithed, E wand 
leave to every new vaſſal, on entering the 
lands, the option betwixt cominuing tu hold 
his land of a ſubject, and becoming an im- 
mediate vaſſal of the Crown, n the 
fed rate of compenſation. n. 
But I ſhall be told, perhaps, that, allowing 
all my reaſoning to be juſt, and admitting 
that this reform might be productive of all 
the advantages I have pointed out, ſtill 
there is one argument which will fully an- 
ſwer every thing that I have ſaid, or that 
can be faid upon the ſubject; /t ir dan- 
geront t9 innovale, in theſe critical times. 


is weighty argument, though leſs fa- 
thionable than it has been, 1s not yet quite 
out of vogue. It wauld be a pity if it 
fell into diſgrace, for it has the very rare 
advantage of ſuiting every occaſion, and of 
being adapted to reaſoners of every calibre. 
Do the gentlemen who uſe this argument 
mean, that, as long as the world continues 
2 to 
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to ſpeculate. upon new ideas, and new ſyſ- 
tems of .cixil goremment, we are, to ſtand 
ſtill, and, forbid, ourſelves the privilege of 
repairing thoſe breaches in our. - conſtitution, 

which the lapſe. of time, and the change of 
ſituation and circumſtances, : may have o- 
caſioned?ꝰ In this caſe, indeed, we may 


4044441. 


adjourn. the queſtion of reform to a diſtant 
day; to chat day in which means ſhall be 
found to arreſt the progreſs of the, human 
mind, and to keep it ſtationary, till ſuch 
time as the Parliament of Great Britain 
ſhall } have examined into, and provided i re- 

medies for the diſorders of our conſtitutign. 
For my own part, I had always heard, that 
the great and the invaluable quality of the 
Britiſh conſtitution was, that it contained 
in it a certain renovating principle, à con- 
ſtant tendency to amend and to improve, 
which could alone preſerve it from decay. 

—“ The greateſt innovation on. the, ſpirit 
of our conſtitution,” fays Mr, 1 Fox, 
« would be a reſolution not to innovate 


£6 at all, 79 3 
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But this argument of the danger FRG 
vation is not peculiar to che Preſetit incmeft- 
It is to be found in evety debate Wich tras 
taken place, from the beginning of ge 
tury, upon thoſe plans of reform which were 
either to add to our liberties, or to preſerve 
thoſe d we already poſſeſſed. It has uniformly 
been found, that the times (however dlffe- 
rent In every reſpe& from each othet) were 
ill ſuited to reforms. In our own day, when 
Mr Pitt brought forward his plan, for reform- 
ing the repreſentation, in the year 1782, it 
was dangerbur even to deliberate on ſuch a 
fubjeft amid the din of arms. In 1783, 1784, 
and 178. on we were to be ſure at peace; but 
novel and dangerous opinions had been ſpread 
tending to diſcontent and ſedition. 

0 

The enemies of reform can never be at a 
loſs for arguments. If we are at war, It will 
give our enemies an advantage: If we are 
at peace, the public tranquillity muſt not be 
diſturbed. If we are flouriſhing, it will en- 
danger our credit: If we are diſtreſſed; it 
will but aggravate our condition, It will 

| | ſerve 
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ſoruve only to ſhake that government which 
is already too feeble.' Theſe different modes 
of::reaſoning may each be ufed, as they are 
N ſeaſon. 139 TH 1199: 
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It has of hs upon every 1 
been attempted to throw an odium on the 
friends of reform, by affecting to confound 
them with thoſe who favour the French 
Revolution. If the inſinuation were true, 
(which it is not) that all who wiſh for re- 
lorm are friends of the Revolution of France, 
ic would not ſeem to me to follow that they 
are on that account bad citizens of the coun- 
try in which they live. Much has been ſaid 
of the opinions which have been adopted in 
France; and many epithets have been applied 
to thoſe who in this country have ſtood for- 
ward to defend them. Not only all thoſe who 
have written in favour of the French revolu- 
tion, but likewiſe thoſe who have in any way 
whatever expreſſed their approbation of that 
event; ; all have been involved in one indiſ- 
criminating accuſation, as diſaſſected and 


turbulent 
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turbulent characters, as fawers: of ſedition, 
and avowed enemies of the conſtitution of 
Great Britain. In theſe) accuſations Lhave 
ſeen much declamation, and little argu- 
ment; and I confeſs I am ſtill to be con- 
vinced, that an approbation of whit rwas 
lately the conſtitution of France, is incon- 
ſiſtent with a ſincere love and veneration for 
our on. What the French conſtitution 
may be, after the total abolition of Kingly 
government, is a queſtion of a very diffe- 
rent nature; a queſtion upon which it would 
be raſh at this moment to decide. At any 
rate, the giving or with-holding our appro- 
bation to the eſtabliſhment of a govern- 
ment purely republican in France, muſt be 
governed by principles totally diftin&t from 
thoſe upon which we may have ground- 
ed our opinions reſpecting the revolution 
previous to the loch of Auguſt 1792. 


But even the man who did approve of what 


has lately paſſed in France; who approved 
of the eſtabliſhment of a republic as neceſ- 
fary in the ſituation in which the French 

nation 


6380) 
nation ſtood at the 1oth of Auguſt; even 
ſuch a man it t would be unfair to charge with 
dilaffetion | to the government of Great 
Britain. Men may give their ſanction to 
thoſe violent remedies, to which, in ex- 
treme caſes,” a nation may be driven for 
their own preſervation ; but it would be 
abſurd to infer from thence, that ſuch re- 
medies are held forth by them as objects 
of imitation to a country living under a 
free and well regulated government. In the 
diſcuſſions upon the ſubje& of the French 
revolution, a moſt intolerant ſpirit has pre- 
vailed, both on the one ſide and the other. 
It muſt be allowed, at the ſame time, that 
this ſpirit has been ſtronger and more general 
on the part of the enemies of that revolu- 
tion. Many, I have no doubt, on the one 
ſide, are actuated by factious, and many by 
intereſted motives, on the other ; but I'am 
convinced, there are alſo many on either 
ſide of the queſtion who ſupport their opi- 
nions from a ſincere conviction of their 
truth, 


919 
truth, and abſtracted from every idea, of 


ſe lich or ſeditious views; that on either 
0 de there are good and bad ſubjects, friends 
and enemies to the conſtitution of their 
country. My ideas on this point I find 
eloquently expreſſed by Dr Parr, in his Letter 
to the Diſſenters of Birmingham. Through 
” circumſtances that are the reſult of accident 
* more than of deſign; through the pre} judice 
* of our education; through the habits of our ö 
” thinking ; ; through the converſation of 1 
* our acquaintance ; and ſometimes, it may 1 
2 be, through the authority of our teachers; : 1 
difference of opinion will ariſe. But chat 
difference, when carefully examined, of- 
ten reſolves itſelf into a queſtion of more 
* or leſs; of fit or unfit, as to the time; 

« of proper or improper, as to the mode; 


* 1 
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« of probable or improbable, as to the con- 


* ſequence. It really turns not upon the 
5 actual exiſtence, or upon the general va- | 
* lidity of principles themſelves, but upon | 
* the degree in which they are applicable | 
* to ſome ſpecific or controverted caſe. 1 

| cc As, | 
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As, however, the ſolution of theſe diffi- 
I culties muſt ever be dependent, not only 
©. uponathe fluctuating nature of all worldly 
+ affairs, but upon the many or the few 
opportunities we have for obſerving their 
varying aſpects, or upon the greater or 
* leſs ability we employ to comprehend 
their relations and effects; there muſt 
often be room for ſuſpenſe of judgment, 
and there will always be a call for the 
< exerciſe of charity. On the other hand, 
„ impatience of contradiction is both weak 
and wicked. Inſtead of facilitating deci- 
** ſion, it perpetuates contention ; it dark- 
ens the evidence, and obſtructs the effi- 

« cacy of truth itſelf; it originates in a ra- 
dical defect of judgment; and it too of- 
ten terminates in a moſt incorrigible into- 
lerance of temper.“ 
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Thoſe who are alarmed at the idea of the 
people reaſoning upon their liberties, pre- 
tend to ſee much danger at this moment in 
Scotland. Much is apprehended from thoſe 


ſocieties, 
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ſocieties, which have every where been eſta- 


bliſhed, for the avowed purpoſe of procur- 
ing a redreſs of grievances by conftitutional 


means. Such ſocieties I do not myſelf ap- 


prove of ; becauſe I do not think them the 
means beſt fitted to procure what is defired. 
They have the appearance of withing to 
wreſt from government by force that which, 
Jam convinced, they will of themſelves be 
indaced to grant. Such ſocieties can only, 
I think, be uſeful, when a government per- 
ſiſts in a ſullen and obſtinate refuſal to the 
juſt demands of the people; a thing which, 1 
truſt, wwe never ſhall have to complain of. 
In theſe ſocieties the principles of govern- 
ment will no doubt be diſcuſſed. In this 
point of view, I apprehend no danger from 
them. Ido not think any bad conſequences can 
ariſe from the moſt general diſcuſſion of e- 
very ſyſtem, and every principle of civil go- 


vernment. On the contrary, the more gene- 


ral the diſeuſſion, the more ſecurity it will 
afford to a well conſtituted ſyſtem, like that 
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des ela de ces memes , -aifonnemens 


1 have now to ſay a word or two to the 
Gentlemen who compoſe the Convention a p- 
pointed by the different Counties of Seo 
Jand, to deviſe the means of remedying 1 the 
abuſes, of our repreſentation. When the 
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ſubject was brought forward at the Ge- 
neral County Meetings, laſt ſpring, the 
object of the propoſed C onvention was ſta- 
ted to be for obtaining a reform of the 
repreſentation, upon the principles I have 
laid down, viz. aboliſhing ſuperiority votes, 
and reducing the qualification to 1001. 
Scots. Under this conviction, the Dele- 
gates were choſen. They aſſembled, in 
conſequence, at Edinburgh, on the 2d 


July, 


Monteſquieu, Eſprit des Loix. 
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July, and entered into certain reſolutions. 


Theſe reſolutions are before the public; 
and I believe I am not fingular- in my 
opinion when I aſſert, that they fell 
far ſhort of the expectations which their 
conſtituents had formed. So far from 
any opinion being given upon the ſpe- 
ciſic points of the reform, - every expreſ- 
lon which could convey the moiſt diſtant 
idea of the intention of the Meeting to pur- 
{ue that object, or even to take the matter 
into conſideration, ſeems to have been molt 
cautiouſly avoided. Indeed, the reſolutions 
are couched in ſuch vague terms, and, us it 
ſeems to me, in ſuch a ſtudied obſcurity of 
expreſhon, that I am at a loſs to diſcover 
any one object to which they point, unlefs 
it may be ſome trifling regulation of our 


election laws. 


Ve cannot ſuppoſe it was the intention 
or the leading men in that Meeting to 
gain time by unmeaning reſolutions, and 
at laſt to ſet the buſineſs aſleep, by apply- 
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ing ſome partial remedy to a moſt deep- 
rooted abuſe. The characters of the gen- 
tlemen who; nompoſed the Meeting, are a 
ſufficient ſecurity againſt the ſuſpicion of 
their having had any wiſh to deceive their 
conſtituents. and the public, in the expecta- 
tions which had been held out to them by 
the greater number of thoſe very gentlemen 
themſelves. Let us rather ſuppoſe, that 
they were averſe from entering upon the 
buſineſs, till they ſhould be convinced that 
the general voice of the country called for 
the reform. I believe there can now be 
little doubt what are the ſentiments of the 
country in this reſpeck. There can remain, 


therefore, no longer any obſtacle of that 
kind. 


J have heard, that it was the with of ſome 
of the delegates to confine this reform to the 
principles of the bill brought into Parlia- 
ment in 1775, by the Chief Baron, when 
he held the office of Lord Advocate of 


Scotland. 
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Scotland. This bill *, for the ume th 

which it was drawn, was perhaps as much 

as could be done in the buſineſs ,0 und : 
it certainly does equal honowr tè the at 

thor of it, as a man of buſineſs, and as a 

friend to his country. But his Lordſhip 

himſelf {whoſe character no man reſpects 

more' than'I do) muſt be ſenſible, that the 

reform cannot 29w be conſined within the 

ſame limits. Circumſtances and ſituations | 
have materially changed fince the year | 
1775; and, as the abuſes complained of | 
have ſince that period taken a deeper root, | 
they will require a more powerful remedy. 


Others, I have been told, propoſe to re- 
duce the qualification to 2001. Scots, and 
no lower. Thoſe who hold this opinion 
have certainly not conſidered all the circum- 
ſtances of the caſe. They may view it per- 
haps as a plan likely to reconcile all parties; 
but it would, in my opinion, prove one of 

thoſe 


* 'The Chicf Baron's bill went to the abolition of 
wadſets, and liferent qualifications. 
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thoſe half-meaſures which difpleaſe ail, This 
plan cannot ſurely. go upon the 1dea, that 
the commiſſioners of ſupply are not men, 
both in ſituation and principle, independent 
enough to be entruſted with the power of 
voting at an election. The great object, in 
reducing the qualification to 1001. Scots, is 
to embrace a large, reſpectable, and well- 
known deſcription of men, who form, as it 
were, a ſeparate order in this country, Re- 
ducing the qualification to 2001. Scots, would 
only ſerve to irritate every individual of this 
Claſs. Whether this would be a matter of 
indifference at the preſent moment, I leave 
to the authors of this plan themſelves to de- 
termine. Thoſe who know the influence 
which this body of men poſſeſs with the 
lower ranks of people in this country, will 
not think it a matter of little moment to bind 
them by every tie to the conſtitution. 


The Committee appointed by the Meet- 
ing of July, © to examine into the preſent 
** exiſting defects in the general ſyſtem of 
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© county elections,“ are ordered to make 
their report to the Meeting, which aſſem- 
bles on the 10th of next month. What 
may be the reſult of their inveſtigation I 
know not. I prefume it will be, That 
this reform is indiſpenſable.” If the con- 
trary be the caſe; if the Committee report, 
and the Meeting agree with them in think- 
ing, that all that is required is ſome nete 
regulations in our election laws; this may 
retard, but it cannot „eh, the progreſs of the 
general reform. The ſenſe of the country 
is already expreſſed upon it; and, under a 
Government like ours, the ſenſe of the 
country, expreſſed upon a matter of juſtice 
and of ſound policy, muſt at laſt prevail. 
But I cannot think we ſhall have to look 
elſewhere, than to the Convention of De- 
legates, for bringing forward this reform; 
and I doubt not that they will reſolve on 
preſenting to parliament a bill to its full 
extent. A queſtion would then ariſe, whe- 
ther this bill ſhould be laid before Par- 
UHament this Seſſion, or delayed till the 


ſenſe 
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ſenſe of the counties is taken upon it, 
at their general meetings next ſpring in 
his laſt caſe; itt could only reach Parhiament 
the Seſſion after next. I do not ſees why 
it ſhould be delayed a moment. No man 
can doubt but that the general ſenſe of the 
counties is at this moment compleatly in 
favour. of the reform. Buy referring the 
bill to the different counties, it is either 
meant to take the opinion of the cbmmiſ- 
ſioners of ſupply alone, at their gefleral 
meeting; or of the commiſſioners of ſupply, 
Jointly with the freeholders, at a meeting 
called for that purpoſe; or, laſtly, off the 
commiſſioners of ſupply and freeholders 
ſeparately, at their reſpective meetings. In 
the firſt ſuppoſition, does any man doubt 
of the ſentiments of the commiſſioners of 
ſupply on this ſubject? or, in the ſecond, 
does any one ſuppoſe that the bill would 
be negatived at their int meeting with 
the freeholders? or, thirdly, ſuppoſing it 
were negatived at the /eparate meeting of 
the freeholders (a circumſtance which might 


happen) 


„ 

happen) is the bill on that account to be 
given up? Theſe are the queſtions I put 
to thaſe who are for — the reform 
bill to che counties. 


But, if the bill muſt be referred to the 
counties, let general meetings be immediately 
called ſor the expreſs purpoſe of taking the 
matter into conſideration. In that caſe, it 
can be laid before parliament this ſeſſion. 
Thoſe who wiſh to delay the conſideration 
of the bill till the general meetings in ſpring, 
and thereby loſe the whole of the enfuing 
ſeſſion of parliament, are, in my opinion, 
the moſt artful and dangerous enemies of 
the reform. If the bill come before par- 
liament this ſeſſion, there is good reaſon, I 
think, to hope for ſucceſs. For my own part, 
I do not deſpair to ſee it ſeconded by the mi- 
niſter himſelf. Government muſt be ſenſible 
how important it is, at this moment, by every 
means in their power, to unite the people | 
of Scotland. 
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In thefe times, it is to be feared chat men, 
who come forward with juſt and moderate 


demands, may, if repulſed, run to extremes 
which every good citizen would deplore. 
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The danger” (ſays Mr Stewart“) & of ſud- 
den and raſh innovations cannot be too 
ſtrotigly inculcated; and the views of thoſe 
men who are forward topromote them can- 
not be reprobated with too great ſeverity, 
But it is poſſible alſo to fall into the op- 


s polite extreme, and to bring upon fociety 
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the very evils we are anxious to prevent, 
by an obſtinate © oppoſition to thoſe gra- 
dual and neceffary reformations -which 
the genius of the times demands. The 
violent revolutions which, at different pe- 
riods, have convulſed modern Europe, 
have arifen, not from a ſpirit of innova- 
tion in ſovereigns and ſtateſmen ; but 
from their bigotted attachment to anti- 
quated forms, and to principles bor- 
rowed from lets enlightened ages. lt is 


this 


* Elements of the Philoſophy of the Human Mind, 


chap. 4. ſect. 8. 
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chis reverence for abuſes which have been 
ſanctioned by time, accompanied with an 


inattention to the progreſs, o public opinian, 
which has, in moſt inſtances, blinded the 


rulers of mani.ind, till government has 


loſt all its efficacy; and till he rage of 3 
innovation has become too general aud tos 
vigleni to be ſatisfied with thoſe changes, 
which, if propoſed at an earlier period, 
would haue united, in the ſupport of tar 
bliſbed inflututions, every friend to order 
and do the; proſperity of his country.—The 
perfog ion of political wiſdom” (ſays he, 


in angther place,) does not conſiſt in an 
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indiſcriminate. zeal againſt reforms, but in 
a gradual and prudent accommodation of 
eſtabliſhed inſtitutions to the varying opi- 
nions, manners, and circumſtances, of 
mankind.” It would be difficult to point 


out, in clearer or more forcible terms, the 
duty of government at the preſent time. 


Whatever may be the fate of the En- 


gliſh reform, it is a matter totally ſeparate 


and 
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ind diſtinct from ours. However muck 
many of us might approve of a general re- 
form in England, I am ſenſible it might, 
upon principle, be oppofed by ſome who 
ſupport the one in queſtion. The firſt is a 


compleat new modelling of the whole ſyſ- 


tem of repreſentation, and even of the con- 


ſtitution of parliament itſelf : The laſt is 


only a moderate extenſion of the privilege 
of voting, for the repreſentatives of the 
landed intereſt of Scotland, to a reſpectable 
and independent body of proprietors. This 
reform, it is not leſs the policy of govern- 
ment to grant, than the intereſt of Scotland 


to demand. Government cannot now 


make themſelves too ſtrong in the only 


ſtrength which is truly permanent, the Opt- 


nion of the People. 
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